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AN APPROACH TO MYSTICISM. 1 

IT is a tribute to the importance of mysticism that judgments 
about it are rarely temperate. Their burden is either ex- 
travagant praise or vigorous condemnation. For the most part 
we are asked to regard it either as the parent of all confusion or 
as the highest achievement of the human spirit. And so we find 
one writer of distinction beginning his work on mysticism with 
these words: "The question presents itself to us with this alter- 
native: either mysticism contains a negation of thought worse 
than scepticism, or it is the most perfect activity of the mind." 

My purpose in this paper is not to argue directly in support of 
either of these claims, but, less ambitiously, to try to diminish in 
some respects the violence of the opposition. 

The method of treatment is determined by a belief that much 
of the antagonism to the mystic is due to an initial feeling of 
unfamiliarity in his presence. We try to follow him in his 
difficult withdrawal from the world of common interests and 
activities, in his equally painful inward concentration. We mark 
with him the different stages in his spiritual pilgrimage. We 
watch his alternations between exaltation and despair. We 
listen to the reports of his beatific vision. Yet in all this there 
may be nothing which finds us, nor in which we can find our- 
selves. At first sight there is nothing to stir the hopeful response, 
"I know what you mean." We can see here only a too strenuous 
cultivation of a peculiar ambition, and our natural impatience 
soon leads us to brand the peculiar as the abnormal and the 
abnormal as the mischievous. It would seem, therefore, that the 
first step in the overcoming of this ' pathos of distance ' should 
be an attempt to show that mysticism is not so alienated from 
human nature. If we could establish that the mystical life is 
unusual by degree and not by kind we should have laid a basis 
at least for mutual understanding. With this object in view I 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge special indebtedness to the work of Professor 
W. E. Hocking. 
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try in what follows to point out some analogies between familiar 
human needs and happenings and some of those features of 
mysticism which to its critics have appeared especially remote. 

I. The Renunciation of Thought. — He who follows the via nega- 
tiva must, it would seem, suppress thinking. The faculties of the 
soul are to be laid asleep. As far as possible one must insulate 
oneself from the solicitations of the senses. One must restrain 
the will from taking any definite direction. One is not to form 
any ideas of that for which one is looking. 1 This last require- 
ment seems to mean that one should not expect any object de- 
finable in terms of what is already known. It has been taken to 
mean, in positive terms, that the mystic is trying to hold himself 
open to the experience of pure novelty, that he is attempting to 
recapture some primitive innocence of the mind. 

The obvious criticism of this undertaking has often been made : 
a mind reduced to a state of pure receptivity — if that were 
possible — would cease to be a mind. To be a mind is to have a set 
of interests which, in Kantian fashion, predetermine the possi- 
bilities of experience. Pure novelty or brute fact could not 
exist for it. Therefore, says the critic, the real meaning of the 
mystic ambition is the suicide of thought. So, from this point of 
view, Professor Royce writes: "When the mystic, defining his 
goal wholly in negative terms, lays stress upon the contrast 
[between finite and infinite] as simply absolute, he finds that so 
far his Absolute is defined as nothing but the absence of finitude, 
and so as apparently equivalent to nothing at all." 2 In thorough- 
going mysticism Professor Royce sees nothing but negations. 
Professor Santayana is even more severe. He perceives in the 
mystic's intention something wilfully destructive. "The ideal 
of mysticism is accordingly exactly contrary to the ideal of 
reason: Instead of perfecting human nature it seeks to abolish it; 
instead of building a better world, it would undermine the 
foundations even of the world we have built already; instead of 
developing our mind to greater scope and precision it would re- 

1 The various devices which seem to aim at a fixation of the attention are really 
intended only to draw off attention from its occupation with the objects of current 
living. 

2 World and Individual, I, p. 181. 
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turn to the condition of protoplasm — to the blessed consciousness 
of Unutterable Reality." 

We might leave the matter thus, and bow the mystic out of our 
philosophical world but for one arresting fact. Although he 
seems to have precluded himself from the attainment of any 
knowledge no one has more persistently claimed to be burdened 
with a freight of knowledge than he. He may find difficulty in 
uttering the meaning of what has happened to him. Where he 
finds the power of expression the actual fruit of his insight may 
appear meager or trivial. He may even be so far conscious of the 
logical difficulties of his situation that he is driven to invent 
some special organ of religious knowledge — thus merely trans- 
ferring the problem to a different region. But these facts, 
important though they are, should not lead us to dismiss or 
ignore what William James singled out as one of the chief marks 
of mystical experience — noetic quality. One might well pause 
then to see if there be not some other meaning for this renunci- 
ation of thought. 

To begin with, we may note that the critics of the mystic have 
done some injustice to his intention. It is not accurate to say 
that he defines his goal as the Undefinable. Professor Royce 
imputes to the mystic an interest in defining the Absolute; but 
that is just one of the interests which the mystic is trying to 
suppress. The command implied in that arduous preparation 
of his is rather: Do not try to define to yourself that for which 
you are waiting. 

If we are looking for some analogy to this procedure, the ex- 
ample of scientific method may properly occur to our minds. 
The much-prized impartiality of the investigator, that zealously 
cultivated dispassionateness by which he is to become mere 
observer and reporter of pure fact, is very like the ideal require- 
ment of the mystic. Yet we do not accuse the scientist of any 
impossible ambition. We recognize that he is emphasizing, 
perhaps over-emphasizing, one side of his technique, but we 
acknowledge at the same time that no one can expect to add 
anything to the body of scientific truth who is not willing to ex- 
pect the unexpected and to practise an alertness towards the 
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novel in experience. Thus, as James has somewhere pointed out, 
there is something paradoxical about the scientific temper of 
mind. One must not surrender one's hypothesis too easily: 
one must hold to it even in the face of facts which seem to con- 
trovert it; but, on the other hand, this tenacity must not impair 
one's watchfulness for the new fact which may upset the hypothe- 
sis. One must be as ready to abandon the hypothesis as one is 
to hold fast to it. One must be a good conservative, and, in 
order to have something to conserve, one must be a good radical. 
In the skilled investigator the difficult alliance of these two 
loyalties is in some degree achieved and maintained. 

For our present purpose it is this necessity for yielding up one's 
best insight which is to be noted. And with this clue in our hands 
we may see that there is nothing peculiar in the situation of the 
scientist: it is our common situation wherever the mind ad- 
vances. If knowledge is to grow it can do so only through some 
constant readiness on our part to hold ourselves open to ex- 
perience. To stay within the circle of established judgments is 
to condemn the mind to stagnation. The moral principle which 
is not open to revision, the hypothesis which evades the negative 
instance, the idea which does not look for correction, and the 
system of beliefs which dreads any threat to its finished consis- 
tency — these are machines, not organs; dead things, not the 
living processes of mind. "Life is a series of surprises. We do 
not guess to-day the mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, 
when we are building up our being. ... I can know that truth 
is divine and helpful, but how it shall help me, I can have no 
guess, for so to be is the sole inlet of so to know. The new 
position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, yet 
has them all new. ... I cast away in this new moment all my 
once hoarded knowledge, as vacant and vain. . . . The way of 
life is wonderful. It is by abandonment." 1 Emerson is right. 
Every moment of conscious living is new in part and unpre- 
dictable. A mind can determine within limits how experience 
shall come, but it cannot determine beforehand the detail and 
particularity of that experience. I know no bolder and finer 

1 Emerson, Circles. 
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statement of this truth than that which is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage. "We must have consistency in the end; we 
must have connectedness ; we must have unity: but for the sake of 
having this ultimate unity and order, anarchy and discontinuity 
must have their moment. That sort of self-possession which is 
made of continuous rationality must be held subject to self- 
abandonment, when the hour of empirical truth arrives. And 
the hour of truth is always present. Idolaters of self-possession 
as we are : do we not see that every pulse of consciousness is full 
of the tumult and wonder of these plunges into the ununified and 
returns therefrom? That sensing, listening, accepting the hint 
of any honest emotion, every merest decision such as the in- 
stants of living are made up of — all of these contain some com- 
mitment to the unknown, some such willing embrace of a momen- 
tarily broken rationality." 2 We can put the matter briefly by 
saying that if our knowledge is to be systematic we must be 
unsystematic in our ways of knowing. We trust that somehow 
the new and the old will be reconciled, but the resulting system 
must be a living thing, and we shall get this not by trying always 
to interpret the new as a form of the old as pure rationalism, if 
there be such a thing, would have us do, nor yet by regarding 
everything as new, as pure experimentalism might urge, but by 
allowing free play in turn to each of these interests of the mind — 
the interest in the old and the interest in the new. If the system 
of knowledge be organic and not mechanical then it must be 
achieved through a coordination of functions. 

These considerations suggest what is, I believe, a more fruitful 
interpretation of the mystic's negations than that which sees in 
them a hopeless pursuit of the Unutterable. The mystic defines 
not an object of knowledge but a way of knowing, and since it 
is God that he is trying to know we may say that he confronts us 
with the claim that God can be empirically known. If there be 
any such thing as religious knowledge, then here too "anarchy 
and discontinuity must have their moment." For the sake of an 
addition to knowledge one must cast aside his stock of wisdom 
about God and suffer first an addition to the knower. If God 

2 Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 399-400. 
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is to be known of man he must be first worshipped as the God 
who is unknown. 

II. Passivity. — The attainment of passivity is an important 
part of the mystics' ambition. Their preparation has required a 
violent reversal of the ordinary currents of living, a reversal 
which involves not only a retirement from the external work of 
the world but, internally, a suppression of mental activity as well. 
Looked at from outside, the goal of this preparation appears as 
something purely negative : an absence of all positive occupation 
of the mind or direction of the will. They seem to define their 
highest good as torpor or death. The frequent appearance of 
quietism in the history of mysticism might be taken to confirm 
this estimate. 

If this be our interpretation of the mystic motive, then our 
rejection of it on both moral and logical grounds would be sound. 
But there is a kind of passivity that is not necessarily incompatible 
with action, and I suggest that we shall do better to regard this as 
the mystic type. 

It is a common experience to doubt the worth of effort. Strug- 
gle often seems to make us less real. In the midst of our striv- 
ings a voice will cry, "Why so hot, my little man?" We may 
turn to the silent ease of nature's ways as towards an ideal, and 
the sun's unwearied march across the heavens, the slow drift of a 
fleet of clouds, or the still perfection of trees at dawn, will hint 
at a kind of life which is free release of power rather than painful 
reaching out after some object of the will. 

In small things as in great nature becomes our model for this 
kind of spontaneity. Nature is the region where things just 
happen without obvious preparation, deliberation or parade. 
But we know that to do a thing 'naturally' is a task of no little 
difficulty. We have to make an effort to eliminate effort. The 
acquisition of any piece of skill illustrates this. To the beginner 
in golf we say, "Keep your eye on the ball, don't press, follow 
through." Voice production is a matter of suppressing certain 
muscles so that others may do the work naturally or 'of their own 
accord.' One's state of mind in such attempts to attain facility 
is very curious. One is attempting to suppress the efforts of the 
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calculating, self-conscious being; that is, one is straining to get 
rid of strain. But our goal is not the absence of all action, not a 
torpor of all the muscles. We are clearing the way for a freely 
acting power which we call nature to come in and act through us. 
We are trying, in short, to become organs of nature. 

Our desire for spontaneity or naturalness in matters of con- 
duct is no less sincere. We do not want primitive innocence; 
but, on the other hand, the deed which obviously costs us an 
effort or is done from a sense of duty is somehow not so valuable, 
morally, as the deed which, so to speak, drops from us as the 
ripe fruit of character. 

"A man on tiptoe," said the old Chinese philosopher Lao 
Tze, "A man on tiptoe cannot stand. . . . Superior virtue is 
unvirtue, therefore it has virtue. Inferior virtue never loses 
sight of virtue. Therefore it has no virtue. Superior virtue 
is non -assertion and without pretension. . . . Therefore the 
holy man says: I practise non-assertion." Our purpose becomes 
identical with that of Lao Tze: practise non-practice. Get rid 
of self-conscious effort. 

Now to external inspection this may look like the cultivation of 
passivity in the sense of the abandonment of all activity. But 
we know from such examples that, seen from within, our aim 
is not this, but rather the substitution of one kind of activity for 
another. We shall do justice to the mystic if we see in his 
elaborate process of self-suppression a similar motive at work. 
God is for him, in relation to a painful and calculating type of 
morality, what nature is to us in our desire for technique. Pas- 
sivity, thus understood, is not his ultimate object but simply the 
preliminary condition for God in His freedom to enter in and 
take control of his life. 

I do not say that this reading of the meaning of his efforts will 
necessarily give us a favorable judgment upon them, but it may 
put us in possession of that which is to be judged. 

III. Naive Optimism. — Historically, the mystic has been an 
optimist. Confronted with the frailty of human hopes and the 
uncertainties of human fortune he has preserved an enviable 
consciousness of security. In a confused and confusing world he 
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has been sure of unity and meaning, quick to discern traces of 
divinity everywhere about him. 

This persistent mood raises doubts in the minds of those who 
cannot share it, not so much because of its optimism, as because 
the optimism seems to have been too easily purchased. A 
composite portrait of the mystic, it has been said, would reveal a 
face without many puckers in the brow. He seems to have dis- 
posed of the world's disorder, not by seeing through it, but by 
ignoring it. He is too artless, too simple-candid in his assurance 
that all is well with the universe. He lives for much of the time 
so possessed by his vision that the world of time and circum- 
stance is for him but a passing show. To the dwellers in this 
world he seems to be claiming to be in possession now of the 
final good. And for struggling humanity this is tantamount to 
blasphemy. A highest good there may be, but at best, we think, 
it is something remote, some heritage upon which we may some 
day enter. To say that the world is in any sense perfect now, as 
the mystic seems to do, is to deprive moral ambition of all 
meaning and to leave us to stagnation. The mystic is living as if 
the goal of human effort were already attained. His optimism 
is of a piece with his passivity. 

If this judgment were sound we should have to look for ana- 
logies to mystic experience in those movements of surrender and 
relaxation which automatically bring relief to a strained body or 
mind. 1 The mere abandonment of effort will often produce a 
feeling of simplification and repose, especially when that effort 
has reached the stage of being 'unnatural.' And just as the 
painful moral preparation of the mystic may seem to an external 
observer to be a morbid business of self-analysis and self-dis- 
cipline, so the blissful consciousness of security that supervenes 
may be regarded as the natural accompaniment of a profound and 
almost organic relief. 

1 ' ' There are only two ways in which it is possible to get rid of fear, anger, worry, 
despair, or other undesirable affections. One is ... by getting so exhausted 
with the struggle that we have to stop, give up, and don't care any longer. Our 
emotional brain centers strike work, and we lapse into a temporary apathy. . . 
So long as the worry of the sick soul guards the door, the expansive confidence of 
the soul of faith gains no presence. But let the former faint away, even but for 
a moment, and the latter can profit by the opportunity, and having once acquired 
possession, may retain it." James, Varieties, p. 212. 
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But a more hopeful clue will be found in the idea of 'a moral 
holiday.' Taking a holiday differs from mere 'quitting' in two 
ways. First, by going on a holiday one does not condemn the 
worth of the work one leaves. One intends to return to it. 
One does not stop altogether; one merely pauses. Secondly, one 
knows that there is some connection between rest and work by 
virtue of which the period of holiday pays into the period of work 
with added energy and enhanced enthusiasm. No doubt the 
connection is largely mechanical; but it is not wholly so. For 
one can see how rest leads to recuperation. In as far as one knows 
what one is about in taking a holiday the dominant motive is the 
desire to recover a sense of proportion or perspective. Attention 
continuously directed on one subject has a way of wearing out: 
focus becomes too fine, and we meet the fate of every spe- 
cialist — blindness through excess of light. Our work becomes 
meaningless and inspiration flags because we cease to see the 
bearings of our effort upon our other undertakings and upon the 
world of human tasks. The need for holiday is the need for a 
return to the undifferentiated largeness of the field, as upon that 
which has to be focused. It is as though we were seeking to 
appreciate some total value and so to restore meaning to our 
separate activities. In holiday this restoration of meaning is to 
some extent consciously sought, and, so far, earned. By con- 
trast, the type of relief which comes from merely giving up is 
wholly obscure. To the subject of it the process is purely magi- 
cal. He does something and something else follows, for no 
discernible reason. 

We need moral holidays because morality produces its own 
type of strain. As moral beings we are engaged in the pursuit 
of some total good, a good, that is, in which all of our nature is 
to participate. The thing itself is vague, so vague names — 
happiness, blessedness, self-realization — may be used to indi- 
cate it. But it has been commonly observed that we may not 
hope to achieve it by pursuing it as happiness or blessedness. 
Constituted as we are, we are forced to pursue it under various 
forms. A world of manifold values — beauty, truth, righteous- 
ness — then confronts us. But in time we begin to pay the 
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penalty for this forced division of labor. In so far as we are 
serious with these values, each comes to represent the absolute 
good and each claims whole-hearted service. And with this the 
ends we pursue become alienated from each other. Each seems 
to become a thing of independent worth. Art for art's sake; 
truth for truth's sake; morality for morality's sake — these be- 
come the cries of the hour. Yet such threatened division of 
sovereignty is intolerable. For we know that none of these 
things prosper in solitude. The man who construes his under- 
taking as its own end confesses that his work has lost touch with 
life. Mere art yields only decoration; mere truth pedantry or 
cynicism ; mere morality casuistry or formalism. These separate 
claimants must somehow learn to live together. In the long run 
we should not be content to have righteousness without beauty, 
nor truth without righteousness; for we believe that these are 
but forms of some total good. And yet the requirements of 
conduct continually force us to lose sight of this truth. As 
moral agents, we are bound to behave as if every commitment 
were final and as if every enterprise were the absolute good. 
Nothing less is implied in taking our work seriously. From 
whence then shall the correction come? Only, I believe, through 
some kind of reversal of the direction of the practical will such as 
we might well indicate by the phrase ' taking a moral holiday.' 
We must turn away from the special forms in which we pursue the 
good to some appreciation of the good in its wholeness, to an 
experience in which we may recapture that enthusiasm which is 
the parent of all particular loves. 

Here we touch the motive of that "flight of the alone to the 
Alone." Mysticism may be understood as a sort of search for 
what we are after in all the scattered forms of human enterprise. 
The mystic claims to have enjoyed, if only for a moment, an 
apprehension of what final blessedness, in its wholeness, if not in 
its detail, is like. For him the good is all here now. 

And we might add that it is fitting enough that he should de- 
scribe this attainment as, in some sense, an escape from the flux 
of time. "Time is the form of the will." As our wills move 
towards satisfaction the consciousness of time tends to disappear. 
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We rarely find ourselves living in the present. The present is 
usually no more than a stepping-stone to some hoped-for satis- 
faction. But as the worth of that which occupies attention 
increases, so we become more 'absorbed.' The distinctions 
between past, present and future lapse, as the objects of attention 
come to be valued for their own sake. And so we frequently 
find experiences of supreme worth reported as times when one 
lived in a perpetual present and the moment was made eternity. 
To say that one lives eternal life in the midst of time is not there- 
fore necessarily to speak blasphemy: it may simply be a way, 
and an appropriate way, of indicating the transcendent value of 
an experience. The future seems irrelevant because the future 
can add nothing to the blessedness in which we participate now. 

IV. The Apparent Emptiness of the Mystic Knowledge. — The 
mystic is perpetually announcing a revelation of the profoundest 
import. He has seen into the meaning of things, or perceived 
how all things are united in God, or stood in the presence of the 
Most Real. But in spite of his exaltation and his certainty he 
does not seem to have followed up this clue to reality. He has 
not made any obvious additions to metaphysical knowledge. 
He seems to have remained hypnotized upon the fact of his 
own insight. Indeed, so devoid of meaning does his experience 
seem to be that it has been exposed to the damning criticism 
of representing "the form of certainty without the content." 

The mystic is, in truth, more ecstatic over the fact that he has 
seen than explicit about what he has seen. We do well to demand 
from him an explanation, but in our urgency we may not forget 
that common life has made us acquainted with his situation. 

All truths are wonderful; yet they have a way of becoming 
familiar. The excitement with which we furnished the house of 
knowledge is soon forgotten and the rooms take on an everyday 
look. Yet sometimes we have memorable moments when there 
dawns a new meaning on old truth and we recapture some of the 
enthusiasm which surrounds first discoveries. Something may 
happen to rejuvenate a platitude. Thereupon ensues a cele- 
bration of the mere fact that such truth exists, — a celebration 
which to the spectator may seem merely a perverse dervish- 
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dance about the undeniable. For example, "I exist," is a 
harmless and perhaps necessary truth. Yet here is Richard 
Jefferies in the presence of that discovery. "Sometimes I have 
concentrated myself, and driven away by continued will all 
sense of outward appearances, looking straight with the full 
power of my mind inwards upon myself. I find I am there: 
an I, I do not wholly understand or know. Something is there 
distinct from earth and timber, from flesh and bones. . . . 
The fact of my own existence, as I write, as I exist at this second, 
is so marvellous, so miracle-like, strange, and supernatural to me, 
that I unhesitatingly conclude I am always on the margin of life 
illimitable and that there are higher conditions than existence." 1 
Shade of Hume ! one feels inclined to exclaim. But for a similar 
experience see the well known case of Tennyson. 2 The dis- 
covery of another person's existence may be, and more commonly 
is, just as exciting as the discovery of the self. Does not the 
mere fact of the beloved's existence furnish the theme for more 
than half of the rejoicings of lovers? 

Now I do not doubt that these are genuine achievements in 
knowledge and that in time their meaning is destined to become 
clear to the persons concerned. But when for the first time we 
'realize' a fact or 'wake up to' a truth we are inclined to signify 
the importance of our insight by simply reiterating the thing 
itself, or rather we insist on the event as such, because, although 
we are aware that something portentous has happened, we are 
unable to declare at once wherein its importance resides. In 
all such experiences the novelty lies less in the thing found than 
in the finding. "Whereas I was blind, now I see" — that is the 
essence of it. "But what do you see?" "Leave me alone. — I 
see!" 

By suggesting that mystic illumination belongs to this order of 
experiences I am proposing to ignore the apparent emptiness of 
that knowledge and to see in its rejoicing a celebration of the ac- 
cessibility of God. The mystic is the individualist in religion : he 
will find God for himself without the aid of the persons and in- 

1 The Story of My Heart, ch. iii. 

2 James, Varieties, p. 384. 
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struments of the religious institution. The historical enemy of 
all official mediation between man and God, he seeks a personal 
discovery of God. He finds, so he says, the Being he sought. 
Is it any wonder that he should be so possessed by the fact of the 
finding? 

In what I have written I have not tried to judge the claims or 
purposes of the mystic, but only to hint at what those claims and 
purposes are. My object has simply been to suggest some clues 
for an interpretation of some of the more perplexing aspects of 
his career by showing that in mysticism we are not dealing with 
an isolated phenomenon but with a type of experience for which 
we can find fruitful analogies on the familiar levels of life. 

C. A. Bennett. 

Yale University. 



